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daily in the habit of seeing people in the fields, and have never heard a gun-
shot. When the king considered we were at a proper distance to let go the
cheetah, the party halted; the animal was released from the palanquin, and the
hood removed from its eyes. It remained motionless for an instant, then
bounded towards the herd, which fled on perceiving its approach; when, with
two or three springs, it fastened upon one of them, and brought it to the ground.
The huntsmen followed at a gallop, to be in at the death. The cheetah held
the prey with its claws, and plunged its teeth into the creature's neck, until an
attendant came up, replaced the hood over its eyes, and with some difficulty
dragged it away from its banquet. By way of amends, it was given a porringer-
ful of the antelope's blood, after which it was replaced in its palanquin, and the
chase was resumed. The most curious thing is that the cheetah never attacks
the does or the fawns, .but always seizes one of the bucks. If there is only one
in the whole herd, it passes by all the rest and assails him. After making
several captures the animal became fatigued, and then the chase began to be
more interesting, for it often happens that the blacJc luck, when attacked, defends
himself bravely with his horns, and escapes with a few scratches. The male
antelope is a magnificent animal; its horns are spiral, and measure more than
two feet in length. He is distinguished from the does by a black band across
the back, which increases with age, and reaches, in the oldest, down to the belly,
which is always of a brilliant white.

By evening we had taken several superb bucks. The king then gave the
signal to return, and set off at a gallop. When we arrived at our rendezvous, we
found the party commanded by Bhao, which, less fortunate than ourselves, had
brought back only a few antelopes. Tents were pitched in a beautiful glade
surrounded by fine trees, and a sumptuous repast awaited us. The spectacle was
most animated. The Court servants passed to and fro burdened with great
dishes ; the attendants dismembered the game and placed it on camels ; elephants
arrived from Baroda with torchbearers to show us the way; and the last rays of
the suu gilded the scene, and lighted up the groups of courtiers, soldiers, and
horses. Alter dinner the cavalcade was formed; we mounted on the elephants,
and our entry into Baroda was made amid the glare of torches and the sound of
tom-toms and hautboys.

We continued these sports for several days. On one occasion the huntsmen,
instead of being on horseback, were on Mahratta cars, drawn by oxen. These
are small vehicles on two wheels, very light, and upset on the slightest shock to
their equilibrium. It may easily be imagined what an effect i$ produced when
they are driven rapidly over broken ground covered with brushwood. The little
oxen that draw them are of great speed and endurance, and the sight of the
cheetahs greatly excites them. Falls are frequent, but, happily, not very
dangerous, and only create merriment The jolting of these cars is the most
disagreeable thing connected with them, as they are made entirely of wicker-
work, and have no springs.

One of the most interesting sports Is boar-hunting, which the English call
"pig-sticking." The country in the neighbourhood of Baroda affords every
facility for this kind of chase, and the Guicowar often gave us the opportunity
of witnessing it. The huntsmen, to the number generally of eight or ten, are on
horses well trained and accustomed to this exercise; each oiie provided with a